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“cc %” 
A “Now; 
DESCRIPTIVE OF A COLD DAY. 


Now, all amid the rigours of the year —THOMSON. 





A rnienp tells us, that having written a “ Now,” 
descriptive of a hot day (See ‘ London Journal,’ 
No. 17), we ought to write another, descriptive of a 
cold one; and accordingly we do so. It happens 
that we are, at this minute, in a state at once fit and 
unfit for the task, being in the condition of the little 
boy at school, who, when asked ‘the Latin for “cold,” 
said he had it “at his fingers’ ends ;” but this helps 
us to set off with a right taste of our subject, and the 
fire, which is clicking in our ear, shall soon enable us 
to handle it comfortably in other respects. 

Now, then, to commence.—But first, the reader 
who is good-natured enough to have a regard for these 
papers, may choose to be told of the origin of the use 
of this word Now, in case he is not already acquainted 
with it. It was suggested to us by the striking con- 
venience ‘it affords to descriptive writers, such as 


Thomson and others, who are fond of beginning 
their paragraphs with it, thereby saving themselves 
a world of trouble in bringing about a nicer conjuc- 
tion of the various parts of their subject. 

Now when the first foul torrent of the brooks— 
Now flaming up to heav’n, the potent sun— 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky— 

But now— . 

When now— 

' Where now— 

For now—Xc. 

' We say nothing of similar words among other na- 
tions, or of a certain But of the Greeks, which was 
as useful to them on all occasions as the And so of 
the little children’s stories. Our business is with 
our old indigenous friend. No other Now can be so 
present, so instantaneous, so extremely Now “as our 
own Now. The Now of the Latins,— Nunc, or Jam, 
as he sometimes calls himself,—is a fellow of past 
ages. He is no Now. And the Nun of the Greek 
is older. How can there be a Now which was Then ? 
a “ Now-then,” as we sometimes barbarously phrase 
it. ‘Now and then” is intelligible; but “ Now- 
then” is an extravagance, fit only for the delicious 
moments of a gentleman about to crack his bottle, or 
to run away with a lady, or to open a dance, or to 
carve a turkey and chine, or to pelt snow-balls, or 
to commit some other piece of ultra-vivacity, such as 
excuses a.man from the nicer proprieties of language. 

But to begin. 

Now, the moment people wake in the morning, 
they perceive the coldness with their faces, though 
they are warm with their bodies, and éxclaim, “ Here’s 
a day !” and pity the poor little sweep, and the boy 
with the water-cresses. How anybody can go to a 
cold ditch, and gather water-cresses, seems marvel- 
lous. Perhaps we hear great lumps in the street of 
something falling ; and, looking through the window, 
perceive the roofs of the neighbouring houses thick 
with snow. . The breath is visible, issuing from the 
mouth as we lie. Now we hate getting up, and hate 
shaving, and hate the empty graté in one’s bed-room, 
and water freezes in ewers, and you may set the towel 
upright on its own hardness, and the window-panes 
are frost-whitened, or it is foggy, and the sun sends a 
dull, ‘brazen beam into one’s room ; or, if it is fine, 


{From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, Little Pulteney-street.] 


the windows outside are stuck with icicles; or a de- 
testable thaw has begun, and they drip; but, at all 
events, it is horribly cold, and delicate shavers fidget 
about their chambers, looking distressed, and cherish 
their hard-hearted enemy, the razor, in their bosoms, 
to warm him a little, and coax him into a considera- 
tion of their chins. Savage is a cut, and makes them 
think destiny really too hard. 

Now breakfast is fine; and the fire seems to laugh 
at us as we enter the breakfast-room, and say, “ Ha! 
ha! here’s a better room than the bed-chamber !” and 
we always poke it before we do anything else; and 
people grow selfish about seats near it; and little 
boys think their elders tyrannical for saying, “ Oh, 
you don’t want the fire; your blood is young.” And 
truly that is not the way of stating the case, albeit 
young blood is warmer than old. Now the butter is 
too hard to spread; and the rolls and toast are at 
their maximum ; and the former look glorious as they 
issue, smoking, out of the flannel in which they come 
from the baker's; and people who come with single 


knocks at the door are pitied ; and the voices of boys 


are loud in the street, sliding, or throwing snow-balls ; 
and the dustman’s bell sounds cold; and we wonder 
how anybody can go about selling fish, especially with 
that hoarse voice; and schoolboys hate their slates, 
and blow their fingers, and detest infinitely the no- 
fire at school; and the parish-beadie’s nose is redder 
than ever. 

Now sounds in general are dull, and smoke out of 
chimnies looks warm and rich, and birds are pitied, 
hopping about for crumbs, and the trees look wiry 
and cheerless, albeit they are still beautiful to imagi- 
native eyes, especially the evergreens, and the birch 
with boughs like dishevelled hair. Now mud in 
roads is stiff, and the kennel ices over, and boys make 
illegal slides in the pathways, and ashes are strewed 
before doors; or you crunch the snow as you tread, 
or kick mud-flakes before you, or are horribly muddy 
in cities. But if it isa hard frost, all the world is 
buttoned up and great-coated, except ostentatious 
elderly gentlemen, and pretended beggars with naked 
feet; and the delicious sound of “ All hot” is heard 
from roasted apple and potatoe-stalls, the vender him- 
self being cold, in spite of his “ hot,” and stamping 
up ‘and down to warm his feet ; and the little boys 
‘are astonished to think how he can eat bread and 
cold meat for his dinner, instead of the smoking 
apples. 

Now skaiters are on the alert; the cutlers’ shop- 
windows abound with their swift shoes; and as you ap- 
proach the scene of action (pond or canal) you hear the 
dull grinding noise of the skaits to and fro, and see 
tumbles, and Banbury cake-men and blackguard boys 
playing “hockey,” and ladies standing shivering on 
the banks, admiring anybody but their brother, es- 
pecially the gentleman who is cutting figures of eight, 
who, for,his part, is admiring his own figure. Be- 
ginners affect to laugh at their tumbles, but are ter- 
ribly angry, and long to thump the bye-standers. On 
thawing days, idlers persist to the last in skaiting or 
sliding amidst the slush and bending ice, making the 
Humane-Society-man ferocious. He feels as if he 
could give them the deaths from which it is his busi- 
ness tosavethem. When you have done skaiting, you 
come away feeling at once warm and numb in the 
feet, from the tight effect of the skaits ; and you carry 
them with an ostentatious air of indifference, as if you 


had done wonders ; whereas you have fairly had three 
slips, and can barely achieve the inside edge. 


Now riders look sharp, and horses seem brittle in 
the legs, and old gentlemen feel so; and coachmen, cab- 
men, and others, stand swinging their arms across at 
their sides to warm themselves; and blacksmiths’ 
shops look pleasant, and potatoe shops detestable ; the 
fishmongers’ still more so. We wonder how he can 
live in that plash of wet and cold fish, without even a 
window. Now clerks in offices envy the one next 
the fire-place ; and men from behind counters hardly 
think themselves repaid by being called out to speak 
to a Countess in her’chariot ; and the wheezy and ef- 
feminate pastry cook, hatless and aproned, and with 
his hand in his breeches-pockcts (as the graphie Cruik- 
shank noticeth in his almanack) stands outside his 
door, chilling his household warmth with attending 
to the ice which is brought. him, and seeing it un- 
loaded into his cellar like coals. Comfortabie look 
the Miss Joneses, coming this way with their muffs 
and furs; and the baker pities the maid-servant clean- 
ing the steps, who, for her part, says, she is not cold, 
which he finds it difficult to believe. 


Now dinner rejoiceth the gatherers together, and 
cold meat is despised, and the gout defieth the mor- 
row, thinking it but reasonable, on such a day, to in- 
flame itself with “t’other bottle;” and the sofa is 
wheeled round to the fire after dinner, and people 
proceed to burn their legs in their boots, and little 
boys their faces ; and young ladies are tormented be- 
tween the cold and their complexions, and: their fin- 
gers freeze at the piano-forte, but they must not say 
so, because it will vex their poor comfortable grand- 
aunt, who is sitting with“her knees in the fire, and 
who is so anxious that they should not be spoilt. 

Now the muffin-bell soundeth sweetly in the streets, 
reminding us, not of the man, but his muffins, and of 
twilight,.and evening, and curtains, and the fireside. 
Now play-goers get cold feet, and invalids stop up 
every crevice in their rooms, and make themselves 
worse ; and the streets are comparatively silent; and 
the wind rises and falls in moanings; and fires burn 
blue and crackle ; and an easy chair with your feet by 
it on a stool, the lamp or candles a little behind you, 
and an interesting book just opened where you left 
off, is a bit of heaven upon earth. People in cottages 
crowd close into the chimney, and tell stories of ghosts 
and murders, the blue flame affording something like 
evidence of the facts. 

“ The owl, with all her-feathers, is a-cold,”* 

or you think her so. The whole country feels like’a 
petrifaction of slate and stillness, cut across by the 
wind; and nobody. in the mail-coach is warm but the 
horses, who steam pitifully when they stop. The 
« oldest man” makes a point of never having “ seen 
such weather.” People have a painful doubt whe- 
ther they have any chins or not; ears ache with 
the wind; and the waggoner goes puckering up his 
teeth, and thinking the time will never arrive when 
he shall get to the Five Bells. 

At night, people get sleepy with the fire-side, and 
long to go to bed, yet fear it on account of the dif- 
ferent temperature of the bed-room ; which is fur- 

* Keats, in the ‘ Eve of St Agnes.’ Mr Keats gave us 
some touches in our account of the ‘ Hot Day’ (first pub- 
lished in the ‘ Indicator’) as we ‘sat writing it in his com- 
pany thirteen or fourteen years hack. We have here made 


him contribute to our ‘Cold Day.’ Thus it is to have im- 
mortal friends, whose company never forsakes us. 
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thermore apt to wake them up. "Warming-pams and 
hot-water bottles are in request; and naughty boys 
eschew their night-shirts, and go to bed in their 
socks. ‘ * 

“ Yes,” quoth a little boy, to.whom we read this 
passage, “ and make their younger brother go to bed 
first.” 


—— 


ODE TO A FRIEND. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


['We have been just honoured with the receipt of 
the following ode from the classical pen of Mr Lan- 
dor, written in the warmth of his heart, and of the 
sunshine of Fiesole. } 


lL 


Lord of the lovely plain 
Where Celtic Clwyd runs to greet the main! 
How happy were the hours that held 
Thy friend (long absent frtm his native home) 
Amid those scenes with thee! how far afield 
_ From all past cares, and all to come ! 


Il. 


What hath Ambition’s feverish grasp,—what hath 
Inconstant Fortune, panting Hope, 
Nay,—what hath Genius that should cope 

With the heart's whispers in that path 

Winding so idly where the docile stream 

Thro’ the tall poplars sheds its playful gleam ? , 


Ablett! of all the days 
= My sixty summers ever knew, 
© Pleasant as there have been no few, 
Memory not one surveys 
Like those we spent together: wisely spent 
Are they alone that leave the heart content. ~ 


Iv. 


Together we have visited the men 
Whose song Scotch critics vainly would have 
drowned. 
Ah! shall we ever grasp the hand agen 
That gave the British harp its truest sound? 
Yea! my soul augurs, yea ! 
| For this alone she would not wing away. * 


v. 

Yet Time now passes hoarse 

And panting in his course ; 
Coleridge hath loost his shoe, or bathes in bliss 
Among the spirits that have power like his. 
Live Derwent’s guest! and thou where Grasmere 

springs ! 

Serene Creators of immortal things. 


vi. 


I never courted Fame : 
She pouted at me long ; at last she came, 
And threw her arms around my neck, and said, 
* Take what hath been for years delayed ! 
And fear not that the leaves will fall 
One hour the earlier from thy coronal ! ” 


vi. 

Abiett ! thou knowest with what even hand 
I waved away the offered seat 

Among the clambering, clattering, stilted Great, 
The rulers of our land. 

Nor crowds nor kings can lift me up, 

Nor sweeten pleasure’s purer cup. 


Vill. 


Thou knowest how and why are dear to me 
My citron-groves of Tivoli, 

My chirping Africo,* my beech-wood nook, 

My Naiads, with feet only in the brook, 

Which runs away and giggles in their faces— 

Yet there they sit, nor sigh for other places. 


Fe <p nee ae go ay Roce, te Sle 
imfale ;’ to thi is Bella Brigata retired, to 
abu Stknandes bos hee 


' , ox. ee 
’Tis not Pelasgic wall, 
By him made sacred, whom alone 
'” 2T weré not profane to call “~ 
The Bard Divine, nor (thrown 
Far under me) Valdarno, nor the crest 
Of Valombresa’in the purpleeast., 


Behold our earth! most nigh the sun, 
Her zone least open to the genial heat, 
But further off, her veins more freely run: 
._ *Tis thus with those who whirl about the great ; 
The nearest shrink and shiver; we remete 


May, open-breasted, blow the pastoral oat. 
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EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 


From ‘ Necessity of Populur Education as a National 
Object; with Hints on the Treatment of Criminals, 
and Observations on Homicidal Insanity. By Jumes 
Simpson, Advocate.’ Edinburgh, Adam and 
Charles Black ; London, Longman and Co. 


[Havinc received the liberal permission of Mr 
Simpson and his booksellers to make what extracts we 
please from this interesting and important work, we 
proceed to avail ourselves of it with a copiousness 
which we feel sure will be felt (by such writers and 
publishers) as the best return we can make for the 
indulgence. Self-interest is beginning now-a-days 
to identify itself in a noble manner with the general 
interests of mankind. ] 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE SECOND 
CHAPTER OF MR SIMPSON’S BOOK. 

The term “ Educated class” relative. Our vast attain- 
ments in Physical Science, Confusion and Error in Moral 
World. Controversy and Party Divisions. Contrast of 
Sound Legislation. General Selfishness. Demands of 
Christianity. Religion of the “ Educated.” Large Provi- 
sion for it. Want of Educational Preparation. Fanaticism 
and Insanity. Certain Social Defects. Remnant of Barba- 
rism, National Jealousies, Offensive Wars, Criminal Code, 
&c. Barbarous Customs, Fox-hunting, Engrossing Rural 
Sports, &c. Happi not attained. R 

iews of Life. Young Men of Fortune. Waste of Life, 
Wealth, and Happiness by the Affluent. Their Marriages. 
Sedentary Study. lnstructive Illustrations on this head. 
Incogitate Pursuit of Wealth. Over-trading, glutted Mar- 
kets. Unwelcome Inquiry. Good admitted. Causes of 
our Social Evils. No Moral Training in Education. Milton, 
Locke, Kames. Reading. Dead Languages. 

The term “educated class,” as applied to the portion 
of our countrymen who are above manual labour, 
will scarcely be taken by any one to mean that they 
enjoy the means of education perfect or nearly per- 
fect. The term is relative; and, certainly, when 
compared with the manual-labour class, who have no 
education at all worthy the name, we are an educated 
class. But no error is more profound, or more pre- 
valent, than the persuasion that we are an educated 
class in the best sense of the term. Our complacent 
conclusions on the subject are, however, exceedingly 
natural. Look, it is said, at our libraries, our ency- 
clopeedias, teeming, as they do, with knowledge in 
every branch of science and literature. See our 
chemical, mathematical, mechanical powers, with all 
their realized results, which seem to mould material 
nature to our will, and render life proudly luxurious, 
Then turn to our classical literature, our belles- 
lettres, our poetry, our eloquence, our polished inter- 
course, our refined society; consider our fine arts 
and elegancies ; and, above all, think of our legisla- 
tion, our political economy, our institutions of bene- 
volence and justice, and the gigantic combinations of 
our intire national system. There is much in these 
high-sounding claims that deceives us. Weare prone 
to borrow from the large fund of credit we possess 
in the exact and physical sciences, to place the loan 
to the account of universal intellectual and moral 
attainment, and to conclude that a pitch of improve- 
ment which enables us to travel thirty miles an hour, 
must comprise in it everything else of knowledge and 
power. But, alas! when we look beyond the range 
of physical tangibilities, and, it may be, elegant 
literature, into the region of mental and. moral 
relations,—in short, the science of man, upon which 
depend the wisdom of our legislation, and the sound- 
ness of our institutions and customs, what a scene of 
uncertainty do we see! Fixed principles in social 
affairs have not yet been attained. Scarcely shall’we 
Meet two individuals who are guided by the same 
code. Hence, controversy is the business of the 
moral, and assuredly, we may add, of the religious 
world. If any measure affecting the public is pro- 
pounded, there arises a perfect hurricane of opposition 
and denunciation, as if it were the most monstrous 
of errors and the most atrocious of crimes. No plan 
or project, religious, civil, economic, or merely orna- 











Mental, can be proposed, without tearing to pieces the 
conventions of courtesy—nay, the feelings of common 
charity, and exposing a lamentable scene of incon. 
sistency oe es We find sects of men com. 


eir wfiion certain” ends, 
guided by incl ehich they 
allacknowledge; for theme is nowant of party array 
and skilful party tactics; ‘but, when we find that the 
spirit-of party is violence and-hatred, we must search 
the humbler regions of selfishness for the bond of 
their union, for we cannot recognize among them 

ing which is intitled to be called profound, 
philosophical, or high moral, principle. Nothin 
more exposes the Jow state of our present coaell 
attainments than the endless disputes and hatred 
which are the sum and substance of what are called 
our polities.. If the time.shall ever arrive when 
legislation shall be brief and practical, founded on 
benevolence and justice, purified of vain persona} 
display, freed from selfishness, party spirit, pride of 
caste, and sacrifice to particular interests,—either 
of an exelusive aristocracy on the one extreme, or a 
reckless, impatient, aad often most aristocratic demo- 
cracy on the other ; when it shall cease to be fettered 
by a constituency less a gE than representa- 
tives animated by a single-hearted love to their 
country and their species,—when it shall become an 
easier task, because abuses will be already removed, 
and laws will come to be less retrospective remedies 
than onward nieliorations, moving abreast with 
human improvement—what will be thought of the 
political dissensions which at present degrade and 
retard public affairs? Of the game of parties, with 
all its frauds and hypocrisies, the irreconcileable 
varieties of opinion, the diversity of views, the 
fierceness of divisions! A wide-spread selfishness 
alone accounts for this spectacle; and who can den' 
that a systematic selfishness, regulated by law 
conventional expediency, is the impelling power,—at 
once the bond which unites and the divellent influence 
which tears asunder the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces which preserve, yet disturb, the circumscribed 
orbit of our social relations? To engross as much 
wealth, gain as much of what is miscalled distinetion, 
and outstrip our neighbour, is the business of life. 
We have, too, a cold-hearted fashion, which denies 
those without its frivolous pale well-nigh a common 
nature; and we have all the successive exclusions 
and repellants descending in society, and freezing up 
the sources of good-will and brotherly love, which 
should flow downward to soften and fertilize the 
humblest regions of the community, and unite the 
whole in mutual good will and contented co-opera- 
tion. It is this habitual contumely which separates 
the great body of the manual-labour class from all 
who merely enjoy more physical comfort and ease of 
life, in a scowling attitude of distrust, envy, and hos- 
tility. Talk to us of a more liberal basis of social 
being, of a higher morality, a more wide-spreading 
philanthropy,—nay, of a mitigation of selfishness, a 
moderation of wealth-engrossing, a transference of our 
worship from artificial badges to real intellectual and 
moral merit, a kindlier feeling to our universal fellow. 
men,—and we meet you with mockery, as we point to 
what we call “human nature,” and return to our 
money-getting and self-exaltation. Bonaparte was 
right—we are anation of shopkeepers. Nevertheless, 
when it is put to us in the abstract, we admit that 
Christianity demands atu and morx than in practice 
we laugh to scorn, and we are terribly scandalized 
when our Christianity is doubted. Do we not attend 
church, and yield our assent to the precepts and 
doctrines there taught? Do we not prove our zed 
by cordially hating all other religious sects, cum odio 
theologico? Are we not the foremost and the loudest 
in shouting the approved watchwords of “ irreligion,” 
“infidelity,” to raise the mob to put down all heresy 
and schism—that is, all opinions not our own? And 
are we not ready to shed our blood, if we refuse to 
mend ovr lives, for the Church, which has always 
formed an essential part of our ‘politics, and been 
toasted by us in many an overflowing cup of con- 
viviality ? 

It can scarcely be averred that any considerable 
portion of the church-going of the “ educated class, 
have more practical week-day Christianity, than that 
which was predicted of the manual-labour class. 
we should ask any of the first how much of what 
they listen to on Sunday influences their views 
and acts in life,“they would be sorely puzzled to 
answer the question. Yet there are no institutions 
of public instruction, both as supported by state 
establishments, and by the zeal of private associations, 
more largely endowed than the ecclesiastical, no part 
of our well-being more cared for. What 15 the 
cause of so small a harvest from so immense a culti- 
vation? Why does not the seed so plentifully sow 
fructify and produce? There is but ove answer to 
this question. Wer are nor a Moraxiy Epucat#? 
Prortr. There is a barrenness of soil among US 
where genuine Christianity refuses to take roots 
there is a worse, there are the thorns of an inherent 
selfishness, which choke it ; "tares u 
whole field, and the husbandmen sow in valn- & 
was predicated of their efforts to excavate the 
lower classes from the heathenism in which they 4F¢ 
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embedded, religious guides address themselves to 
er much higher rag the 


the subject, he might mistake us for a religious peo- 
ple: if he contemplated our animosity, division, and 


“ As if religion were intend 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 

Nay, he would see religious feeling running into the 
most t credulity and fanaticism among us ; 
and if he did not know that that melancholy extreme 
is capable of a physio ical explanation, as in actual 
disease of the brain, which sees visions, hears voices, 
and dreams dreams, he might conclude that we are 
an over-religious ration. But the indifference 
and the enthusiasm have alike their origin in an im- 
perfect education, in unprepared, uncultivated feelings, 
which, according to the predisposition and tempera- 
ment, are either to success by the mere 
sympathy—the hysteria of a deceased enthusiasm, or 
are not stirred at all. - 

A catalogue of our social defects, all referable to 
the education wherewith we are mocked, might be 
expatiated upon to the extent of a volume; the 
remnants these of barbarism which still cling to 
us and our institutions, customs, habits, and man- 
ners. I will venture to enumerate a few of these. 
We direct yet, for example, an evil eye to our fellow- 
men in other communities, and speak of our “ natural 
enemies.” We are disgraced by national jealousies, 
national antipathies, commercial restrictions, and 
often offensive war. We have our game laws and 
criminal code also to account for. Brought to the 
standard of sound ethics and reason, there are many 
of our customs that have as little chance as these 
of escaping the reproach of barbarisms, which 
an educated people would disown ; cruel rural sports, 
for example, fox-hunting, horse-racing, betting, 
gambling, prize-fighting, duelling, and excessive 
conviviality. The character and engrossing claims 
of rural sports, as they are called, will astonish 
a future better-educated age.* Such an age 
will scarcely believe “the butcher work that then 
befell,” the unsparing slaughter of all that is furred 
and feathered and finned, in field and flood, “on 
mountain, moss, and moor ;” they will discredit the 
graft of the hunting stage of the race upon a civili- 
zation, at its lowest, immensely in advance of that 
stage; they will reject the story that the boast of the 
Iroquois and the Esquimaux was also the distinction 
of the most polished ornaments of our drawing-rooms, 
namely, the havoc of their unerring aim, the life 
they have extinguished, the blood they have shed, 
the “ head of game” they have gloried over as trophies 
spread out dead before them, and the larders which 
they have out-done the butcher in stocking. All is 
not right in our habits of thinking: in other words, 
in our own education,—when our “ elite” can claim, 
and multitudes can accord, a certain distinction to a 
“capital shot,” the victor in what the Olympics 
knew not—a “steeple chace,”—or the proprietor of a 
pony which can trot sixteen miles an hour. 

I know the ready answer to such strictures on rural 
sports, and that answer implies the very educational 
vacuum which there is so much reason to deplore. 
It is of great importance, it is said, to our own rural 
population, that the aristocracy should pass a reason- 
able portion of their time in the country. They are 
the spoiled children of excitement, and if you withhold 
that in the country, they will seek it in the capital, in 
pursuits and pleasures infinitely more debasing and 
more ruinous to health and fortune. Look at Paris. 
Is an educated aristocracy here spoken of? Is it in- 
deed so, that in the alternative of their urban or rural 
excitements, the objects are so low? Is it indeed so, 
that without the slaughter of its innocent animals, 
which spread a living poetry over its fields, our 
“better classes” find no attraction in the country, 
no delight in “the green fields of England in the 
merry month of May,” no luxury in the roses of 
June, the pride of July, the mellowness of Autumn, 
that they indeed— 

“ Renounce the boundless store 

Of charms-which Nature to her votary yields, 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

— se = echoes to the song of even, 

 mountain’s sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven?” 

Can we have a more rousing proof than thi 
defective, nay, a perverted oanton? I Sa? vy 
verted, for the barbarism is actually inculeated. ‘The 
vacuum is filled by precept and example with images 
of rural slaughter; the young idea is taught to shoot 

* I say engrossing claims, for I grant that killing game is 
as legitimate as killing mutton, and i 
subordinate and moderate resart to the field by these wines 
main avocations are more useful and dignified. It is 
healthful exercise: I cannot concede to it a higher merit. 


most carefully, and the tender thought assiduously 
reared, which longs for manhood and bloodshed. 

The spirit of severity, and even cruelty and blood, of 
our criminal code, lias with no small reason been im- 

puted, in some respects, to this remnant of the hunt- 

ing stage of society. 

The evils suffered by society from ignorance of the 
human faculties and their right application, will be 
more obvious, when we come to inquire what the 
faculties and their relations are; it may suffice at 
present to say, that happiness is rarely if ever at- 
tained, and that the preponderence of selfish feeli 
which are incapable of rational satisfaction, —— 
the truth that “all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
Ignorance of physical and organic conditions of 
health produce disease, while it transmits the conse- 
quences in weakened constitutions to offspring. The 
selfish desire of wealth brings together, in matrimo- 
nial alliance, the predisposed to disease and insanity, 
and bitter domestic suffering is the consequence, 
The same desire of wealth, led to ambition to rise 
above others, regulate or rather derange the whole 
system of life, and there is not one ray of light 
but disregarded Christianity to guide in a direc- 
tion more consistent with real happiness. This is 
ignorance of the moral conditions of human weal. 
An enlightened friend of the author's once.asked an 
excellent young man about to embark for India, what 
views he entertained of life, and the objects of his own 
existence? The question was new tohim. He had 
been “ well educated,” in the common acceptation of 
the words, but he had never conceived that life had 
any higher aim than to acquire a fortune, marry, rear 
a family, live in a fine house, drink expensive wines, 
die, and goto heaven! There was no provision in this 
for reaping enjoyment from the higher faculties of his 
nature; he was not aware that these had any other 
function to perform than to regulate hisconduct in 
the pursuit of the gratification of his inferior feelings. 
This is the condition of mind in which almost all 
young men of the upper and middle classes of society 
enter into active life; and nothing can well be con- 
ceived more disadvantageous to their success and hap- 
piness. Those who are what is called religiously 
educated, are not more fortunate; because no sect in 
religion has yet addressed itself to the duty of teach- 
ing the nature of man the value of pursuits in life, 
the institutions of society, and the relation of all these 
to the religious and moral faculties of man. Without 
understanding these, no person entering upon active 
life can see his way clearly, or entertain consistent or 
elevated views of duty, and the true sources of hap- 
piness. 

This deficiency in knowledge is remarkably exem- 
plified in young men born to Jarge fortunes, who have 
succeeded in minority to their paternal estates, and, 
on attaining majority, are, by law, intitled to pursue 
their own happiness in their own way. It is quite 
lamentable to observe the humble, the debasing course 
they almost always adopt. Rational views of them- 
selves, of human nature, and of the institutions of 
society, would be invaluable to such individuals; but 
they have no adequate means of obtaining them, while 
positively false views have been implanted in their 
minds by a perverted education. I grant the case to 
be an extreme one, of a young gentleman of large 
fortune, not destitute of talents and good feeling, and 
regularly subjected to all the appliances of dead-lan- 
guage education at school and college, who, on the 

ay of his majority, was declared 2 free man, with 
power to choose the most likely road to real happiness. 
What did he do? He established, of course, a stud 
of hunters, a pack of hounds, and a whole armoury 
of fowling-pieces,—galloping and blazing and slaugh- 
tering being universally held inseparable from wealth 
and rank, in the present state of civilization. Coach- 
driving, either of private four-in-hand vehicles or the 
public conveyances, is no longer sanctioned by gene- 
ral approbation, as suiting the age: nevertheless, our 
hopeful had a trial of coach-driving. From this he 
was diverted by matrimony, and post-nuptially took 
to another gratification of his faculties, of rather an 
original kind; he placed cats upon a float in the middle 
of a pond, and sent dogs to swim in and attack them ! 
This last occupation would have been disdained by a 
young nobleman of immense possessions, who, at a 
feast in honour of his majority, manifested the best 
natural disposition, by acknowledging that he had 
always been taught, and had always felt, that the 
great duty imposed upon him, by his rank and for- 
tune, was to do good. ‘The declaration was sincere, 
and the character of the speaker such as to warrant 
the belief that he would act upon it, if his education 
had been such as to have shown him how to do so, or 
rather, as the previous point, what todo. To keepa 
pack of hounds, to be followed over fields and inclo- 
sures by the élite of the county, does not stand very 
high in the scale vel ge 3 to engage keenly in party 
politics is not good, for these are generally incom- 
semen with the general weal; to dispense costly and 

uxurious hospitality indiscriminately, is‘to do wide- 
spreading mischief; to pursue or encourage idleness 
or frivolous occupations, is not good; to strengthen, 
by influence and example, the pride of rank and its 
co-relative sycophaney, to uphold the heartless, icy, 
withering barriers of fashion, and, by external pomp, 


cireumstance, and equipage, to shut out knowledge 
of, and sympathy with, the general mass of society, 
cultivated and uncultivated, are all severally ; 
and, although much the practice of our nobility, 
injurious, in a degree to which their education shuts 
their eyes, to themselves and to society. Education, 
rendered what it ought to be, will point out “ what 
is good,” both in its temporal and spiritual sense, to 
the wealth-loaded favourites of fortune. “To do 
good and to communicate” is eminently in their 
power, if they will first, “ with all their gettings, get 
knowledge,” and apply it to useful purposes; if they 
will leara and value the acts and manifestations of 
high intellectual and moral endowments, more than 
physical comforts, sensual enjoyments, and external 
pomp; if they will seek the society of enlightened 
and benevolent men, whose intellects are replenished 
with knowledge of the Creator’s works and ways, 
whose hearts swell with wonder, adoration, and love, 
whose whole minds are instinct with sympathy with, 
and ardent desire for, human happiness. With 
their aid they would krow how to convert their 
wealth into a powerful engine of social benefit, and, 
from this, the legitimate gratification of the higher 
faculties of their nature, they would enjoy as well as 
confer real good. 


The very proposition of such a course for a rich, 
splendid, elegant, and “ spirited” young nobleman, 
would, of course, at present, raise in himself and the 
whole table he presides at, a roar of incredulous and 
scornful laughter, the natural expression of the very 
barbarism so much to be deplored. But, with more 
enlightened views, it will come to be acknowledged 
that the waste of life, fortune, and happiness by the 
affluent which characterises the present, as it has 
marked the past ages of the world, is owing, in no 
small degree, to ignorance of human nature, its wants 
and capacities—in other words, to imperfect educa- 
tion. ° 

A volume might be filled* with proofs of the suf- 
fering from ignorance which visits all classes, and 
none more than the higher. ‘The inactivity of the 
faculties of persons of fashion is a perfect tadium 
wite. Their vacuity and dislike to mental exercise is 
constant ennui, and their indisposition to muscular 
exercise and fresh air, brings in its train a whole ca- 
talogue of ailments. Their carriages “stop the way” 
to health, bloom, and beauty. Who has not pitied, 
when they were thought to envy, the pale faced vic- 
tim dragged to what is called an airing, in which 
lungs and limbs are alike unconcerned, and are both 
tending to a state of disease by impeded circulation 
and impaired digestion. Much of high life is an 
ignorant defiance of nature’s laws, and is visited with 
enfeebled functions, lassitude, uneasiness, anxiety, and 
a thousand evils, arising from infringement of in- 
stitutions, which, when observed and obeyed, lead 
to delight and happiness. No considerations but 
rank and wealth determine matrimonial alliances, 
and these are often in consequence ill-assorted. The 
enfeeblement and diseases of high life are, by na- 
ture’s law, transmitted to offspring, as surely as 
those of the reckless and dissolute mechanic; the 
powers of mind suffer deterioration from the in- 
fluence of impaired nerves and brain: the race itself 
degenerates, and imbecility, and even. insanity visit 
the palaces of the great, much more, in proportion to 
their numbers, than the hovels of the poor. 


It is lamentable to see ignorance of the conditions 
of health inducing the aspirant to eollege honours to 
impose upon himself more prolonged labour than 
that to which the manual-labourer is forced by want 
of bread, reckless that he loses health and life in the 
pursuit. In the biographies of early talent, when I 
have come to the usual passage, “ when his compa-. 
nions played, he remained to read and study,” I 
have looked on a few pages, and always found that 
he died early. No attempt is made in our defective 
education, to inculcate and impress such knowledge 
upon us; and we find the most talented men acting 
in practical disregard of these conditions of health 
and longevity. I cannot withhold the following 
apposite and most instructive passage from Mr 
Combe’s work, already referred to, on the ‘ Consti- 
tution of Man.’ ‘“ No idea can be more preposterous, 
than that of human beings having no time to study 
and obey the natural institutions. These laws pun- 
ish so severely, when neglected, that they cause the 
offender to lose tenfold more time in undergoing his 
chastisement than would be requisite to obey them. 
A gentlemen extensively engaged in business, whose 
nervous and digestive systems, have been impaired 
by the neglect of the organic laws, was desired to 
walk in the open air at least one hour a-day; to 
repose from all exertion, bodily and mental, for one 
full hour after breakfast, and another full hour after 
dinner, because the brain cannot expend its energy 
in thinking and aiding digestion at the same time, 
and to practise moderation in diet; which last he 
regularly observed ; but he laughed at the very idea of 
his having three hours a-day to spare for attention to 


* An admirable volume has been so filled—‘ The Constitu- 
tion of Man in relation to External Objects,’ by Mr 
Combe, of Edinburgh, a work in its second edition in 
ne and already translated into French, German, and 
wedish. 
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i th. . The repl that the organic laws most contented of these objectors, that there isalarge if it be not got and settled, so as to keep out ill and 

ea Tee eer ee ee ion of genuine good, moral and religious, in so- vicious habits, lan and sciences, and all the 

them, or take the uences: but that the time ciety; that this, with a much larger ingredient of other accomplishments of education, will be to no 

lost by the punishment would be double or treble conventional morality, and its result, positive law, purpose, but to make the worse or more dangerous 
that requisite for obedience ; and accordingly the fact preserves the system from falling to pieces, which it man. —§ 177. 


was so. Instead of his attending an appointment, it is 

uite usual for him to send a note, perhaps at two in 
the afternoon, in these terms :—‘ I was so distressed 
with head-ache last night that I never closed my 
eyes; and to-day I am still incapable of being out of 
bed.’ On other occasions, he is out of bed, but apo- 
logises for incapacity to attend to business, on ac- 
count of an intolerable pain in the region of the 
stomach. In short, if the hours lost in these painful 
sufferings were added together, and distributed over 
the days when he is able for duty, he would find 
them far outnumber those which would suffice for 
obedience to the organic laws, and with this diifer- 
ence in the results,—by neglect, he loses both his hours 
and his enjoyment ; whereas, by obedience, he would 
be rewarded by aptitude for business, and a pleasing 
consciousness of existence.” 

Perhaps the most wide-spreading mischief to 
society comes of the only other ignorance with which 
I shall detain the reader, the ceaseless, indiscriminate, 
and incogitate pursuit of wealth. ‘There are no limits 
to this object with most men, but the stern barriers of 
daw. Merchants and manufacturers hasten to be rich 
beyond the course of nature; they engage in adyen- 
tures for which they have neither capacity nor 
talents ; they enter into the most inconsiderate part- 
nerships; they lend and borrow, and involve each 
other in the consequences of the rashest speculations ; 
and they live in splendour far beyond their means. 


Machinery should reasonably abridge bodily toil, 

and leave leisure for intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, with its concomitant enjoyment; but machi- 
nery has been used only to overlabour workmen and 
overstock markets; prices fall ruinously low; the 
labourers lately overworked are thrown idle, and left 
* to starve or be supported on charity ; what are cailed 
* better times” return; the glut is removed, work is 
abundant; avarice again overdoes, and again the 
market is glutted, and the labourers again thrown 
into idleness, starvation, and misery. In 1825-6-7, 
these views were fearfully verified; large bodies of 
workmen were supported on charity. For many 
miserable hours they were idle, which hours, distri- 
buted over the time of their labour, would have 
afforded them sufficient daily subsistence. The 
Creator intended man to labour a reasonable portion 
of his time, but when man infringes this law by 
abuse, he defeats his own end; he is thrown idle 
longer than all the time put together which, in each 
day, would have given him salutary leisure. This 
has been written in broad characters, and should be 
remembered. It is a curious and instructive fact, 
that when these miscalled good times returned, and 
labour was in request, workmen struck for higher 
‘wages, and for months some manufactories were from 
this cause stopped; when the glut returned and its 
consequences, these masters were the most fortunate, 
for they had less on hand, and, blind themselves, had 
been taught by their blind workmen in quest of a 
different object, that the overtrading of their neigh- 
bours was a folly which they had, by no wisdom of 
their own, but by an accidental combination of cir- 
cumstances, escaped. At the present moment, pros- 
perity has returned: the seconder of the address, in 
the House of Commons the other night went into a 
detail to show that all our manufactures were thriv- 
ing and affording full employment. Let us not 
boast. Love of money, hurry to be rich, still afflicts 
our imperfectly educated capitalists. Competition 
will urge them on in the race, another glut will stop 
them, their workmen will again be thrown idle, and 
much commercial distress will be the consequence. 
In nothing is education more wanted than for the 
attainment of principles which shall put the race for 
wealth under rational practical regulation, that it 
may not defeat itself, and subject society to a con- 
stant alternation of mock prosperity and overwhelm- 
ing misery. 

But we must proceed from the evils which visit the 
class of society above manual labour, although they 
are by no means exhausted, to a shert inquiry into 
their causes. Before doing sc, however, it may be 
necessary to guard the picture I have drawn from the 
imputation of being overcharged, and on that ground 
rejected as macy esrb false. This objection is most 
likely to come from persons who live in comfortable 
circumstances, and a fair external good-will towards 
the circle of their acquaintances, the world to them, 
and among whom they know kind-hearted, decent, 
moral, religious, and even a few generous individuals ; 
who shrink from the disgusting task of examining the 
sores of society, or going deeper than a very satisfac- 
torily varnished skin which covers them; who feel in 
their own persons no inconvenience from alleged so- 
cial evils, the degradation, physical and moral, of the 

working classes, and the humble attainments and prac- 
tical errors of the middle and higher ; and who even 
resent being disturbed by the tiresome people who are 
always croak ing, “ that whatever is, is wrong,” instead 
or enjoying the far more consolatory conviction, that, 
whatever is, is right. Readily do I concede to the 


would do in an hour, were the picture I have drawn 
of the lower and higher classes of universal and un- 
qualified application. The higher sentiments are at 
work in our legislation and our social economy ; jus- 
tice is extending its influence, and benevolence and 
charity are distinguishing the age.* But, while all 
this is granted, it is maintained that the positive evils 
which have been enumerated do exist; nay, ‘more, 
that they immensely preponderate, and we should 
deeply miscaleulate if we glossed over and spared them 
for the sake of the good wherewith they are mixed. 
When the question is answered, “ What is our edu- 
cation ?” all that has been said of our condition will be 
easily and naturally accounted for. ’ 
First, There exist no adequate means, either in pri- 
vate families or publictinstitutions, with the exception 
of Infant Schools, of which, in the sequel, for edu- 
cating the feelings, improving the dispositions, re- 
straining the inferior propensities, and exercising the 
higher sentiments—in short, for Morar Trarninc. 
In all this we took our chance, and picked up what 
we might, from partial parents, nursery-maids, and 
juvenile companions. ‘The animal feelings, being the 
strongest, acted in us with all the blindness and all the 
power of instincts, and laid a broad and deep foundation 
for habitual selfishness. There is no greater change, 
nay, revolution in education, than will arise out of 
the nascent want, the incipient demand which is felt 
by the more enlightened part of society, for this, edu- 
cation’s paramount object. Multitudes do not yet 
know what it means, or laugh at it as a wild chimera, 
when they succeed in imperfectly taking in the idea. 
The refracted ray, the full light, is seen from the 
mountain before it shines upon the valley; but it 
must shine as the day, and widely influence our insti- 
tutions, before we shall merit the name of an educated 
people. As a proof of the slow progress of truths 
which nevertheless concern man in his most vital 
social interests, it is instructive to look back and find 
such truths announced to an age long past, by master 
minds that arose long before the generation qualified 
to appreciate their genius, and profit by their wisdom. 
Milton and Locke both advocated moral training ; 
they held it paramount to intellectual, and intellectual 
merely subservient to it. One hundred and fifty 
years have passed since they urged on the notice of 
their countrymen its superiority and necessity ; but 
no attempt was made to act upon the principles they 
taught till within the last fifteen years, when the first 
Infant School realized their bequest to their country, 
and commenced the ers of moral education. I can- 
not withhold the solemn words of these~great men. 
Impressed, as I am, profoundly, with a conviction of 
their transcendent value, they are to me, as it were, 
“the voice of the spirits of the mighty dead.” 
Milton’s words are these—* The end of learning is to 
repair the ruin of our first parents, by regaining to 
know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love 
him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the 
nearest, by possessing our souls of true virtue, which 
being united to the heavenly grace of faith, make up 
the highest perfection.”—Letter to Samuel Harilib. 


Locke says, “It is virtue, then, direct virtue, 
which is*the hard ‘and valuable part to be aimed at 
in education, and not a forward pertness, or any little 
arts of shifting. All other considerations and ac- 
complishments should give way and be postponed to 
this. This *s the solid and substantial good, which 
tutors shculd not only read lectures and talk of, but 
the labour and art of education should furnish the 
mind with, and fasten there, and never cease till the 
young man had a true relish of it, and placed his 
strength, his glory, and his pleasure in it.”— Locke's 
Thoughts concerning Education. § 70. 

« Learning must be had, but in the second place, 
as subservient only to greater qualities. Seek out 
somebody (as your son’s tutor) that may know how 
discreetly to form nis manners; place him in hands 
where you may, as much as possible, secure his inno- 
cence, cherish and nurse up the good, and gently 
correct and weed out any bad inclinations, and settle 
him in good habits. ‘This is the main point, and 
this being provided for, learning may be had into the 
bargain.”—§ 147. 

« But under whose care soever a child is put to be 
taught, during the tender and flexible years of his 
life, this is certain, it should be one who thinks Latin 
and language the least part of education; one who, 
knowing how much virtue and a well-tempered soul 
is to be preferred to any sort of learning or language, 
makes it his chief business to form the mind of his 
scholar, andj give that a right disposition; which, if 
once got, though all the rest should be neglected, 
would, in due time, produce all the rest ; and which, 


* The intire generation is apt to take credit for the in- 
stitutions of charity. The subscription lists of these tell a 
different tale. It has been observed that about 1500 known 
individuals,of the 150,000 of which Edinburgh is composed, 
support all the charitable establishments in the place, 
The London pro: would be 15,000. It would be inte- 
resting to know} the fact stands—charity balls and mu- 
sical festivals, of course, excluded. 


gen 
rected their instructions to the head, with very little 
attention to the heart. From Aristotle down to 
Locke, books without number have been composed 
for cultivating and improving the understanding; 
few, in proportion, for cultivating and improving the 
affections. Yet, surely, as,man is intended.to be 
more an active than a contemplative bring, the edu. 
cating of a young man to behave properly in society, 
is of still nee importance than the making him 
even a Solomon for knowledge.” Society has suffered 
much, and suffers severely yet, for its ignorant. neglect 
of these admonitions. ‘lhe principle and the practice 
of moral training will be detailed in its proper place, , 


Having worse than lost five or six yearsin thenursery, 
—having passed the practicable season of moral train. 
ing, with all our natural faults about us, tempers unre- 
gulated, pride and vanity decidedly pampered, and sel- 
fishness aggravated, we were sent to school to LEARN 10 
READ. That there is some improvement in schools, it 
would be great injustice not to acknowledge; but few 
adults can say that mere reading was in their first 
school instruction vouchsafed to them. Even yet 
no attempt is made to direct aright the natural appe- 
tite of the young to know. Reading is a useful 
instrument of knowledge, but it is gross ignorance to 
call it knowledge itself. Even at an age earlier than 
that of our “ English school,” the faculties ardently 
craved their natural food—knowledge. The infant 
purveys in some degree for itself, to the great re- 
proach of its unenlightened instructors. At school, 
these knowledge-craving faculties have little or no- 
thing done for them ; on the contrary, their natural 
neglect of the “school-book, the result of their prefe- 
rence of something else much more instructive as welt 
as delightful, was punished as idleness and frivolity; 
and we ‘left our first school as we went to it, with 
scarcely any addition to our knowledge. 


We were now eight or nine years of age, and not 
past the season for yet commencing useful knowledge 
training. Creation might yet have been made to 
open upon us to the incalcalable enlargement of the 
fund of our happiness, and these faculties might still 
have been delightfully exercised, by which knowledge 
is acquired and stored; but no; the “ usages of so- 
ciety” demanded that we should then commence “a 
classical education ;” in other words, the study for from 
six to ten years of the languages which were spoken 
by the Greeks and Romans, and which being no 
longer the vernacular tongues of any living people, 
are called the dead languages. There is a strong 
feeling prevailing, that this usage is a monstrous 
error. In the educational crisis at which we have 
arrived, it is beginning to be inquired into, and there 
can be no doubt that| the schools of the dead lan- 
guages are falling off in popularity. «This is there 
tore a subject which I am not warranted to omit in 
this treatise. There is odium and imputed pre- 
sumption in even approaching the strongholds of 
habit and prejudice with an inquiring purpose ; and 
that odium always holds an inverse proportion to the 
merit of the system or practice to be investigated, 
Truth and real merit neither dread nor resent free dis- 
cussion. - It is matter, too, of current observation, that 
the temperature of controversy is always incre: 
when interests are endangered; when, therefore, we 
consider the splendid endowments, especially in Eng- 
land, for the study of classical literature, which have 
stood for centuries in venerable grandeur, and con- 
tinue to dispense the richest prizes, it were in vain to 
look for dispassionate discussion in those who enjoy oF 
look forward to these objects. Antiquity and wealth, 
however, are not in themselves valid defences of s0- 
cial evils. The time is come for a grave trial of the 
claims of the dead languages to engross so many 
the years of youth, to the exclusion nearly of all 
other kinds of education. If their advocates ant 
incumbents be confident of the strength of their 
cause, they ought to court the inquiry, to save them 
from being prejudiced by 2 practical rejection which 
is daily gaining ground. 


( This Chapter to be concluded next week.) 
—>— 


PATIENCE. 

Patience! why, ’tis the soul of peace; 
Of all the virtues, ’tis nearest him to heav’n ; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men , 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 2 

Decker. 
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From Wednesday the 3rd to Tuesday the 9th December. 
ANOTHER PICTURE OF DECEMBER. 
(From the ‘ Mirror of the Months.’) 


‘Tue meadows are still green—almost as as in 
the spring, with the late sprouted grass it the last 
rains have called up, since it has left off, and the 
cattle called home to enjoy their winter fodder. The 
corn-fields, too, are bright with their delicate sprink- 
ling of young autumn sown wheat; the ground 
about the h rows and in the young copses is 
still pleasant to look. upon, from the sobered green of 
the hardy primrose and violet, whose clumps of un- 

ing leaves brave the utmost rigour of the season ; 
and every here and there, a bush of holly darts up a 
pyramid of shining leaves and brilliant berries, from 
amidst the late wild and wandering, but now faded 
and forlorn company of woodbines and eglantines, 
which have all the rest of the year been exulting 
over, and almost hiding it, with their quick-growing 
branches and flaunting flowers. The evergreens, too, 
that assist in forming the home inclosures, have alto- 

her Jost their sombre hue which they have until 
ively worn—sombre in comparison with the bright 
freshness of spring and the splendid variety of au- 
tumn: and now, that not a leaf is left around them, 
they look as gay by the contrast as they lately looked 
grave. 

Now, the high-piled turnip cart is seen labouring 
along the narrow lanes, or stands ready with its 
white load in the open field, waiting to be borne to 
the expectant cattle, that are: safely stalled and shel- 
tered for the season; while, for the few that are still 
permitted to remain at the mercy of the inclement 
skies, and to make their unwholesome bed upon the 
drenched earth, the moveable hay-rack is daily filled 
with its fragrant store, and the open shed but poorly 
supplies the place of the warm and well-roofed stalls 
of the straw-yard. 


Now, too, some of the younger members of the 
herd (for the old ones know by experience that it is 
not worth the trouble), seeing the tempting green of 
the next field through the leafless hedge-rows, break 
their way through, and find the fare as bitter and as 
scanty as that which they have left. 


Now the hazels throw out their husky blossoms 
from their bare branches, looking, as they hang 
straight down, like a dark rain arrested in its des- 
cent; and the furze flings out its bright yellow 
flowers upon the otherwise bare common, like little 
gleams of sunshine, and the moles ply their mis- 
chievous night-work in the dry meadows; and the 
green plover “whistles o’er the lea,” and the snipes 
haunt the marshy grounds; and the wagtails twinkle 
about near the spring heads; and the lJarks get to- 
gether in companies, and talk to each other, instead 
of singing to themselves; and the thrush occasionally 
puts forth a plaintive note, as if half afraid of the 
sound of its own voice; and the hedge-sparrow and 
tit-mouse try to sing; and the robin does sing still, 
even more delightfully than he has done all the rest 
of the year, because it now seems as if he sang for 
us rather than for himself—or rather, to us, for it is 
still for his supper that he sings, and therefore for 
himself. 

There is no place so desolate as the orchard this 
month: for none of the fruit trees have any beauty 
as trees, at the best; and now, they have not a leaf 
left to cover their unsightly nakedness. * 

Not so with the kitchen-garden; that, if it has 
been duly attended to, is full of interest this month, 
especially by comparison with the scenes of decay 
and barrennsss by which it is surrounded. The fruit 
trees on the walls are all nailed out witli the most 
scrupulous regularity; and by them, as much as by 
anything else, you may now judge of the skill and 
assidvity of your gardener. Indeed, this is the 
month of all others in which his merits are put to 
the test, and in which they often seem to vie with 
those of nature herself. Anybody may have a hand- 
some garden from May to September; but only those 
who deserve one can have it from September to 
May. Now, then, the walls are all covered with 


_their wide-spread fruit-fans; the celery beds stretch 


out their unbroken lines of fresh-looking green: the 


late planted lettuces look trim and erect upon the 


sheltered borders where they are to stand the winter 
and be ready, not to open, but to shut up their young 
hearts at the first warm breath of spring ; the green 
strings of autumn-sown peas scarcely lift their tender 
downward turning stems above the dark soil ; the 
hardy endives spread out their now full grown heads 
of fantastically curled leaves, or stand tied up from the 
sun‘and air, doing the penance necessary to aequire 
for them that agreeable state of unhealthiness with. 
out which (like modern fine ladies who contrive to 
blanch themselves in a similar manner, and by similar 
means) our squeamish appetites could not relish 
them ; the cauliflower, brocoli, and kale plants, 


* We beg leave to object to the word “ unsightly.” A 
tree is a tree always, with ho and memory to ij i 
when leaves are wanting.—Ep. shale 








maintain their unbroken ranks;. and, finally, even 
the cabbages themselves (Mr Brummel being self- 
banished to’ Boulogne, and therefore not within hear- 
ing, I may venture to say it) even the young cab- 
bages themselves contrive to look genteel, in virtue 
of their as yet heartless state, which is, in fact, the 
secret of all gentility, whether in a cabbage or a 
countess. * ; 

As to the flower-garden this month, it-looks a pic- 
ture either of pleasantness or poverty ; according to 
the degree of care and skill which has been bestowed 
upon it: for though nature wills that. we should 
enjoy her beauties during a certain period of the 
year, whether we use any efforts towards the ob- 
taining of them or not, yet’she lays it down as a 
general principle, in regard to her gifts, that to seek 
them, is at once to deserve, to have, and to enjoy 
them ;+ and that, without such seeking we shall only 
have just enough to make us sigh after more. 


ooo 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
XLVIL—THE FIRST FEMALE ACCOUCHEUR. 


Acwyopicr, an Athenian female, appears to have 
been endued with a considerable portion of keen sen- 
sibility towards the afflictions and calamities of others: 
with this amiable disposition she united qualities 
which persons of that laudable description do not 
always possess,—good sense to direct, and consum- 
mate resolution for carrying into execution the sin- 
gular efforts she made to alleviate the sufferings of 
her fellow-creatures ; and which in the path chosen 
by her benevolence could not be exercised without 
difficulty and danger. 

This excellent woman saw with concern numbers 
of her own sex dying or undergoing extreme and 
frequently unnecessary risk and protracted pain in 
child-birth, because they dreaded calling in profes- 
sional assistance, or resorted to it when too late ; for, 
at the period to which I refer, there was a positive 
law in Athens, that men only should study and prac- 
tice this or any other branch of the medical art. 


Agnodice could not rest contented till she found a 
remedy for this evil, which struck at the root of 
population, laid a cruel tax on the first great law of 
nature, and overwhelmed with torture, agony, and 
death, the fairest, the most modest, and often the 
worthiest of women; whilst certain help was loudly 
called for and really administered to vicious audacity 
and callous unconcern. 

Inspired by the importance of her object and ani- 
mated by the humanity of her purpose, she alleged 
a call from a sick friend at a considerable distance to 
account for her absence, and, procuring the dress of 
a man, attended as a pupil at the schools where the 
knowledge she wished for was dispensed. 

As improvement is generally rapid when the desire 
for it is ardent, Agnodice soon acquired’ the neces- 
sary qualifications, and, in the assumed character and 
dress of a man, afforded substantial relief to man 
women who had been deterred by modesty, by fear, 
and other motives, from applying to male professors ; 
the secret of her being a woman having been pre- 
viously imparted to those, whose situation rendered 
her assistance necessary. 

But the gratitude of her patients or the selfishness 
of her opponents, who found they were losing busi- 
ness, led toa discovery of this meritorious imposture. 

They circulated reports injurious to the character 
of the young practitioner, and, ignorant of the truth, 
insisted that he was frequently called in when, in 
fact, no medical aid was necessary, and that danger- 
ous and illicit intercourse was carried on under the 
convenient plea of asking advice. : 

Agnodice was tried before the Areopagus, a court 
so called from their assembling on“a hill of that name 
near Athens; and bya party of envious husbands 
and jealous rivals this excellent and intrepid woman 
was condemned to die ; an unjust and inhuman sen- 
tence, which would have been carried into execution, 
if the prisoner had not convinced her judges in a way 
I will not describe, that it was impossible she could 
have been guilty of the crime alleged against her. 

Disappointed in their purpose, her adversaries next 
endeavoured to destroy her, for having violated an 
express law, mentioned at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, which prohibited her sex from studying any 
branch of the medical profession. On this charge, 
the law being positive, her judges paused, when the 
court was immediately filled with a crowd of women, 
many of whom had received comfort, and many of 


them life, from her well-timed aid. 


They boldly and loudly appealed to the feelings, 
the reason, and the interests of the person they ad- 
dressed. After a short debate Agnodice was honour- 
ably acquitted, and the obnoxious law revoked. Such 
was the salutary triumph of merit and good sense 
over selfishness and absurd prejudice. 

Since the period at which the transaction I have 


* All false gentility,—our author means. Real gentility 
is either benevolonce in its own natural grace, or as good 
an imitation of it as fashion can muster up.—Ep. 


+ This is an excellent remark, well thought and well said, 
and deserves to be got by heart by our readers.—Ep, 


related took place, the opinions of the world on this 
subject appear to have taken an opposite direction ; 
the art which Agnodice took so generous and effec- 
tual a method of acquiring, is now almost universally 
practised by men. 

Yet it has been doubted whether, in nine cases out 
of ten,—so kind a guardian have we in the superin- 
tending providence of God—whether in nine cases 
out of ten, nature, with trifling aid, does not con- 
duct the business with safety; but the fear, perhaps 
a natural one in the breast of each woman, that she 
may be that unfortunate tenth, has secured, and still 
secures to the modern azcoucheur a large and profit- 
able proportion of patients. _ 


te 


MADAME DE BEAUFPREMONT AND 
CARTOUCHE THE ROBBER. 


Duninc the night I speak of, Madame de Beaufre- 
ment first heard a smothered noise in her chimney, 
and she soon after perceived a cloud of soot, swallows’ 
nests, and plaister, which rolled down, helter skelter, 
with a man armed to the crown of his head. As he 
made the fire-wood roll into the room, with all the 
lighted faggots, the first thing he did was to take the 
tongs, and methodically replace all the sparks into 
the chimney: he kicked away some lighted coals, 
without crushing them on the carpet; and then he 
turned towards the Marquise, to whom he said, 
Madame, may I ask to whom I have the honour of 
speaking? Sir, I am Madame de Beaufremont ; 
but, as you are a perfect stranger to me, as you have 
not the appearance of a robber, and as you have 
taken the greatest care not to injure my furniture, . 
cannot guess why you thus arrive in my room in tk 
middle of the night. Madame, I have no intention 
to come into your bed-chamber. Will you have the 
goodness to accompany me to the gate of your hotel? 
added he, taking a pistol from his belt, and a lighted 
candle in his hand.—But, Sir Madame, 
have the goodness to hasten, continued he, loading 
his pistol. We will go down together, and you 
must order the porter to open the gate. Speak 
lower, Sir, speak lower, or the Marquis de Beaufre- 
mont may hear you, replied she, trembling with fear. 
—Put on your cloak, Madame, and do not remain in 
your dressing-gown, it is bitterly cold! In short, 
everything was settled as he dictated, and Madame 
de Beaufremont was so overcome by it, that she was - 
‘ obliged to sit down in the porter’s lodge, as soon as 
this terrible man had passed. ‘Then she heard a 
knock at the window of the lodge which looked 
towards the street :—Porter, said the same voice, I 
am Cartouche ;—do you hear;—and J have this 
night walked one or two leagues on the roofs of the 
houses, because I was pursued by spies. Do not 
suppose that it is an affair of gallantry, or, that I am 
Madame de Beaufremont’s lover. You would have 
to answer it to me; however, you shall hear from 
me by the penny post, the day after to morrow. 
Madame de Beaufremont went up stairs, and 
awakened her husband, who maintained to her that 
it was a night-mare, and that she had had a frightful 
dream: but she received, two or three days after- 
wards, a letter of excuses and thanks, perfectly res- 
pectful, and very well worded, in. which was en- 
closed a safe conduct for Madame de Beaufremont, 
with an act to authorise her to deliver one to her 
family. The letter had been preceded by a little 
box, which contained a fine unset diamond ; and the 
stone was valued by Monsieur Lempereur at 6,000 
francs, which the Marquis de Beaufremont placed 
for the sick, at the Hotel Dieu, in the hands of the 
treasurer of Notre Dame.— Recollections of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 





—— 


Family-packing of a great Genius.—There is a do- 
cument among the records of the prison of Valladolid, 
from which it appears, that in June 1605, Cervantes 
was taken up on suspicion of being concerned in a 
night-brawl, which took place near his house, and 
in which a knight of Santiago was mortally wounded. 
The wounded man came to the house in which Cer- 
vantes lived, and was helped up stairs by one of the 
other lodgers, whom he knew, assisted by Cervantes, 
who had come out at the noise. The magistrate 
arrested several of the inmates of the house, which 
contained five different families, living in as many 
different sets of chambers on the different floors. 
From the examinations taken, it appears that 
Cervantes, his wife and daughter, his widowed 
sister and her daughter, his half-sister, who was 
a@ monja, or domestic nun, and a female servant, 
occupied apartments on the first floor; and that Cer- 
vantes was in the habit of beiog visited by several 
gentlemen, both on commercial business and on ac- 
count of his literary merit. Cervantes was honour- 
ably acquitted ; as the wounded man, before he died, 
acknowledged that he had received the fatal blow 
from an unknown stranger, who insolently obstructed 
his passage, upon which they drew their swords.— 
Gallery of Portraits. 
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MALAGRIDA. 


Gasnizt Matacrina, a native of Milan, in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and, 
during the greatest part of his life,.a missionary in 
South America, where he is said to have conducted 
himself with orthodox zeal, and exemplary propriety ; 

fen pierced th 
profession, and pereatins Se nature of his 


with the Duke of Aveiro, otber noblemen, and 
of pronouncing absolution on certain assassins, previous 
to the nefarious attempt on the life of the King of 
Portugal, in 1757. For this union of sacrilege and 
homicide, for this worst species of treason, murder, 
and fanaticism, he had almost escaped punishment ; 
so powerful at that period, and at Lisbon, was the 
influence of the Church. During a long confine- 
ment, and in the imbecility of dotage, vanity or mad- 
ness, Malagrida awakened the resentments of the 
Inquisition by heresy, which, in a moment. drew 
down on his head the thunders of the Inqui- 
sition. He published a book, which he called ‘ 
Heroic and Wonderful Life of the Glorious St Anne, 
mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary, dictated by the 
same Sovereign Lady, and written with the assistance, 
approbation, and concurrence, of her most Holy 
Son.’ In this curious publication, he boldly and 
unequivocally laid claims to divine inspiration, and 
celestial intercourse; he also was author of another 
heterodox Latin treatise on the Life and Reign of 
Antichrist. The poor man, being questioned on the 
subject of these publications, far from denying what 
had been alleged against him, pertinaciously adhered 
to the assertions in his book; and, after recapitulating 
a great deal of nonsensical or profane jargon con- 
cerning the subject of his History, previous to her 
birth, which it would be neither interesting nor decent 
to relate, he solemnly declared that the Almighty had 
repeatedly spoken to him with an audible and dis- 
tinct voice. A reader of common curiosity, who 
should inquire for what important service the Creator 
of the Universe had departed from his customary 
mode of proceeding, would hear, with a smile or a 
sigh, that it was to inform a pupil of St Ignatius, 
that the name of St Anne’s husband was Joachim, by 
tradea mason ; that she founded a spiritual retreat in 
Jerusalem for sixty-three women of a retired life; that 
the building in which they lived was erected by angels; 
~ that from this female society Nicodemus, St Matthew, 
' and Joseph of Arimathea, had chosen each of them a 
wife, &c. It was in vain that Malagrida was told of the 
absurdity and impiety of what he said ; of the impro- 
bability of God's immediately interfering, for pur- 
poses so trifling, so inadequate to his attributes and 
power: the Jesuit remained firm and unmoved, 
boldly appealing to miracles he had wrought, in con- 
firmation of the truth of his assertions, and positively 
declaring that he had delivered many persons from 
sickness and danger, and procured heirs for others. 
He further informed the tribunal before whom he was 
examined, that having been applied to, on a certain 
time,“for his intercession, in order to secure the suc- 
eession of a noble family, they had promised six 
hundred milreis for our Lady of the Missions ; and that, 
when, by virtue of his prayers and supplications, the 
desired heir had been obtained, and the parents would 
pay only two hundred, in consequence of their non- 
performance of the agreement, the child in question 
was seized with sudden sickness, and in danger of 

, on account of the dilatoriness of its rela- 
tions in paying the remainder. The same per- 
sons again applying to him on the subject, and payin 
the four hundred milreis, which had been men we | 
his prayers were repeated, and the infant restored to 
perfect health. 


Considerable pains were taken with the criminal 
to prevail on him to recant, and purify himself of 
such unmeaning and abominable heresies ; the holy 
office being very unwilling to proceed to extremities 
with an active and successful missionary, who had on 
many occasions proved himself a faithful and humble 
Son of the Church; but all reasoning, and all en- 
ireaty proving ineffectual, he was sentenced to be 
burned ; but, as a mark of consideration for the order 
of which he was a member, and of mercy to the indi- 
vidual himself, it was directed that he should pre- 
viously be strangled, the following label being affixed 
to the offender as he was conducted to the place of 
peat. where he was strangled and consumed to 

es i— 

« Abandoned in the Flesh. 

“ Gabriel Malagrida, from Milan, for feigned rela- 
tions and false prophecies, fer indecent proceedings 
and heretical opinions, and for asserting that the 
three persons of the Trinity were father, son, and 
grandson. For various impostures, duplicity, pre- 
varieation, impenitence, and hardness of heart.” 

Such was Malagrida, who, if sufferin 
support of what ke avowed be any proof of its truth, 
afforded this test in its amplest and most unequivo- 
cal manner ; he died indeed a martyr, but it was the 
martyrdom of a weak man, who, instead of being 
put to death, should have been suffered to neutra- 
lize the effect of his books, by having them received 
with a smile of pity and toleration. 


death in 


[Tuts is taken from the new number of the ‘ Amulet,’ 
just published, and is from the pen of Miss Mitford, 
the author of the delightful village histories. The 
picture seems a little caricatured here end there; 
but absence of mind is in itself a caricature; and 
whatever exuberance there is at any time in Miss 
Mitford's style is but truth in a state of luxuriance.] 


Everybody remembers the excellent character of 
an absent man, by La Bruyére, since, so coldly 
dramatized by Isaac Bickerstaff,-everybody re- 
members the character, and everybody would have 


thought the whole account a. most amusing and 


pleasant invention, had not the incredible facts been 
verified by the sayings and doings of a certain 
Parisian count, whose name has escaped me,* a well 
known individual of that day, whose distractions (I 
use the word in the French sense, and not in the 
English) set all exaggeration at defiance, who was, 
in a word, more distrait than Le Distrait of La 
Bruyeére. 

He, “ that nameless he,” still remains unrivalled : 
as an odd Frenchman, when such a thing turns up, 
which is seldom, will generally be found to excel at 
all points your English oddity, which is compara- 
tively common. No single specimen so complete in 
its kind has appeared in our country; but the genus 
is by no means extinct ; and every now and then, 
especially amongst learned men, great mathema- 
ticians, and eminent Grecians, one has the luck to 
light on an original whose powers of perception and 
memory are subject to lapses the most extraordinary ; 
fits of abstraction, during which everything that 
passes falls into some pit of forgetfulness, like the 
oubliette of an old castle, and is never seen or heard 
of again. 

My excellent friend, Mr Coningsby, is just such a 
man. The waters of oblivion of the Eastern Fairy 
Tale, or the more classical Lethe, are but types to 
shadow forth the extent and variety of his anti- 
recollective faculty. Let the fit be strong upon him, 
and he shall not recognize his own mansion, or re- 
member his own name. Suppose him in London, 
and a fire in the opposite house would, at such a 
time, hardly disturb him. You might, at certain 
moments, commit murder in his presence with per- 
fect impunity ; he would not know the killer from 
the killed. 

Of course this does not happen every day; or 
rather, opportunities of so striking a character do 
not often fall in his way, or doubtless he would not 
fail to make the most of them. Of the smaller oc- 
casions, which can occur more frequently, he is pretty 
sure to take the advantage; and, from the time of 
his putting on two different coloured stockings when 
getting up in the morning, to that of his assuming 
his wife's laced nightcap when going to bed, his 
every day’s history is one perpetual series of blunders 
and mistakes. 

He will salt his tea, for instance, at breakfast time, 
and put sugar on his muffin, and swallow both messes 
without the slightest perception of his having at all 
deviated from his common mode of applying those 
relishing condiments. With respect to the quality 
of his food, indeed, he is as indifferent as Dominic 
Sampson; and he has been known to fill his glass 
with vinegar instead of sherry, and to pour a ladle 
of turtle soup over his turbot instead of lobster 
sauce, and doubtless would have taken both the eata- 
bles and drinkables very quietly, had not his old 
butler, on the watch against such occurrences, 
whisked both glass and plate away with the celerity 
of Sancho’s physician, Don—Bless me! I have for- 
gotten that name also! I said that this subject was 
contagious. Don—he who officiated in the island of 
Barataria — Don—no, Doctor Pedro Rezio de 
Aquero, that is the title in which the gentleman re- 
joices,Well, the vinegar would have been drunken, 
and the turbot and turtle sauce eaten, had not the 
vigilant butler played the part of Don Pedro Rezio, 
and whipped off the whole concern, whilst the good 
man, his master, sat in dubious meditation, wonder- 
ing what had become of his dinner, and not quite 
certain that he might not have eaten it, until a p 
ful of more salubrious and less incongruous viands— 
ham and chicken for instance, or roast beef and 
French beans, was placed before him. But for that 
inestimable butler, a coroner’s inquest would have 
been held upon him long ago. 

After reakfast he would dress, thrice happy if the 
care of his valet prevented him from shaving with a 


* In writing of the forgetfulness of others, a touch of that 
quality may be permitted in oneself. It is in keeping, and 
belonging to the subject : ype wees Lede A 
of this sort of distraction, as of that worst 
lucination, called love, “ they best can paint who can 
feel them most,” then I am a fit Tr of all the errors, 
blunders, and mistakes that proceed from want of memory, 
I being as much addicted to forget names, and dates, and 
places—to write one word for another—to confound au- 
thorities, and misquote verse, as Mr Coningsby himseif. 
I cannot even remember the style and title of my own 
geraniums, and only yesterday gave away a Magalanthon 
seedling (as precious to a geranium-brecder as an Eclipse 
colt to a gentleman on the turf) mistaking it for a Lord Com- 
bermere. “The force of absence could ne further go.” 


® 
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pruni ife, or putting on his waistcoat i 

out. Being dressed, he would prépare rita bg 
ing ride, if his groom did not happen to be 


in waiting, the very first four-footed animal that came 
in his way,—sometimes the butcher’s horse, with a 
before—somet' 


tray nicely imes the post-boy’ 
donkey, with the letter-bags swinging behind md 
sometimes his daughter’s » side-saddle notwith. 
standing ; and, when mounted, forth he sallies, rather 


in the direction which his steed may happen to prefer 
than in that which he himself had in’ to follow. 

Bold would be the pen that should attempt even a 
pete of Bag pera commi in one 
single morning's ri f he proceed, as he 
SS ebiede GitGh divs’ uf Methods Se sues tat” 
things to the wrong shops, miscalls the people whom 
he accosts (seldom, indeed, shall he hit on the proper 
name, title, or vocation of any one whom he chances 
to address), asks an old bachelor after his wife, and 
an old maid after her children ; and, finally, sums up 
a morning of blunders by going to the inn where he 
had not left his horse, and quietly stepping into 
some gig or phaeton prepared for some other persen. 
In a new neighbourhood, this appropriation of other 
people’s property might bring our hero into an awk- 
ward dilemma; but the man and his ways are well 
known in our parts, and when the unlucky owner of 
the abstracted equipage arrives in a fury, and demands 
of the astounded ostler what has become of his car. 
riage, one simple exclamation, Mr Coningsby, sir! 
is at once felt by the aggrieved proprietor to be expla- 
nation enough. 

Should morning calls be the order of the day, he 
contrives to_ make a pretty comfortable confusion in 
that simple civility. First of all, he can hardly gallop 
along the king's highway without getting into a 
démé lé with the turnpike keepers, sometimes ridi 
quietly through a gate without paying the slightest 
attention to their demand for toll; at others tossing 
them, without dreaming of stopping to receive the 
change, a shilling or a sovereign, as the case may be ; 
for, although great on the currency question (have I 
not said that the gentleman is* a county member ?) 
he is practically most happily ignorant of the current 
coin of the realm, and could hardly know gold from 
silver, if asked to distinguish between them. This 
event is a perfect godsend to the gatekeeper, who, 
confiding in the absolute deafness produced by his 
abstraction, calls after him with a complete assurance 
that he may be honest with impunity ; and that, bawl 
as he may, there is no more chance of his arresti 
his passenger than the turnpike-man of Ware had at 
stopping Johnny Gilpin. Accordingly, after under. 
going the ceremony of offering change, he pockets 
the whole coin with a safe conscience. Beggars (and 
he is very charitable) find their account also in this 
ignorance ; he flings about half-crowns for penny pieces, 
and half sovereigns for sixpences, relieving the same 
set a dozen times over, and gets quit of a pocketful 
of money (for though he have a purse, he seldom re- 
members to make use of it—luckily seldom—for if 
he do fill that gentlemanly net-work, he is sure to 
lose it, cash, bank-notes, and all) in the course of a 
morning's ride. 

Arrived at the place of destination, the house at 
which he is to call, a new scene of confusion is pretty 
sure to arise. In the first place, it rarely happens that 
he does arrive at the veritable mansion to which his visit 
is intended. He is far more likely to arrive at the 
wrong place, inquire of the bewildered footman for 
some name, not his master's, and be finally ushered 
into aroom full of strangers, persons whom ie neither 
visits nor knows, who stare and wonder what brought 
him, whilst he, not very sure whether he ought to 
remember them, whether they be his acquaintances 
or not, stammers out an a , and marches off 
again. (N.B. He once did this, whilst canvassing 
for the county, to a rival candidate, and, finding only 
the lady of the house, intreated her, in the most in- 
sinuating manner, to exert her influence with her 
husband for his vote and interest. This passed for a 
deep stroke of finesse amongst those who did not 
know him—they who did, laughed, and exclaimed, 
Mr Coningsby!) Or he shall commit the reverse 
mistake, and, riding to the right house, ask for the 
wrong people, or, finding the family out, he shall have 
pe ree his own name—I mean his name tickets,-— 
and shall leave one from his wife's or daughter's card- 
case, taken up by that sort of accident, which is to 
him second nature ; or he shall unite all these blun- 
ders, and leave at a house where he himself does not 
visit, a card left at his own mansion by a third per- 
son, who is also acquainted with the family to which 
so unconsciously that outward sign and token of 
ees had travelled. 

magine the mistakes and confusion occasioned 
such doings in a changeable neighbourhood, muc 
broken into parties by politics tall election contests. 
Sometimes it did good, as between two oid country 
squires, who, having been friends all their lives, had 


” 
* Erratum: For is read wes. ‘ Was a county a 
will do just as well, and save the talented Editor, ine 
nent publisher, and respectable printer of this loyal ~~ 
from any danger of being called, innocent as they are, of 
bar of the House, and committed to his Majesty's gaol of 
Newgate for breach of privilege ; to say nothing of DY 
share of the peril. W’us must be the word. 
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or Fe any pyc the speed of a greyhound, and the 
jon of a course,.and had mutually vowed never 
to pass each other’s door. The sight of his antago- 
nist's card (left in one. of Mr Coningsby’s absent fits), 
so mollified the most testy elder o the two, that he 
forthwith returned the visit, and the opposite party 
being luckily not at home, a card was left there also ; 
and either individual thinking the first 
made by himself, was emulous in stepping 

with the most cordial hand-shaking when they met 
casyally at dinner at a, third place. 

But Mr Coningsby's visiting blunders were not 
always so fortunate; where they healed one breach, 
they made twenty; and once had very nearly occa- 
sioned a duel between two youngsters, lords of 
neighbouring manors, between whose game-keepers 
there was an outstanding feud. The card left was 
taken. as a cartel—a note of defiance; and, but for 
the interference of constables, and mayors, and ma- 
gistrates, and aunts, and sist and mammas, and 
peace-preservers of all ages and sexes, some very hot 
blood weuld inevitably have been spilt. As it was, 
the affair terminated in a grand effusion of ink, the 
correspondence between the seconds, a delicious 
specimen of polite and punctilious quarreling, 
having been published for the edification of the 
world, and filling three columns of the county news- 

It came to no conclusion; for, although 
the one party conceded that a card had been left, and 
the other that the person to whom the name be- 
longed did not leave it, yet how the thing did arrive 
on that hall table remained a mystery. The servant 
who opened the door happened to be a stranger, and 
somehow or: other nobody ever thought of Mr 

y;—nay, he himself, although taking a 
great interest in the dispute, and wondering over 
the puzzle like the rest of the neighbourhood, never 
once recollected his own goings on that eventful 
morning, nor dreamt that it could be through his 
infirmity that Sir James Mordaunt’s card was left at 
Mr Chandler’s; to so incredible a point was his for- 
getfulness carried. 

If, in so simple a matter as morning visiting, he 
contrived to produce so much confusion, think how 
his genius must have expanded when so dangerous a 
weapon as a pen got into their hands! I question if 
he ever wrote a letter in his life without some blun- 
der in the date, the address, the signature, or the 
subject. He would indite an epistle to one person, 
direct it to another, and send it toa third, who could 
not conceive from whom it came, because he had for- 
gotten to put his name at the bottom. But of the 
numerous perplexities to which he was in the habit 
of giving rise, franks were by very far the most 
frequent cause. Ticklish things are they, even to 
the punctual and the careful ; and to Mr Coningsby 
the giving one quite perfectly right seemed an im- 
possibility. “There was the date to consider, the 
month, the day of the month, the year—I have 
known him to write the wrong century ;—then came 
the name, the place, the street, the number, if in 
London—if in the country, the town and county ;— 
then, lastly, his own name, which, though so simple 
an operation as it seems, he would contrive gene- 
rally to omit, and sometimes to boggle with, now 
writing only his patronymic, as if he were a peer, 
now only his Christian’ name, as if a prince, and 
now an. involution of initials that defied even the 
accurate eye of the clerks of the Post-Office. Very, 
very few can have been the franks of his that escaped 
paying. 

— Of course his friends and acquaintance were fore- 
bom. pac the seep (for a is one) of 
making their correspondents . triple ‘ 
Bountiful as he was in his offers of py ay 
way, (and keeping no account of the numbers, he 
would just as readily give fifty as one), none incurred 
the penalty, save and the unwary. I, for 
my own part, never received but one letter directed 
by him in my life, and in the address of that, the 
name, my name, the name of the person to whom 
the letter was written, was wanting. “ Three Mile 
Cross” held the usual place occupied by “ Miss 


Mitford.” 
“ Three Mile Cross— 
Reading, 
Berks,” 

tan the direetion. But as I happened to receive 
about twenty times as many letters, and especially 
franked letters as all the good people of “The Cross” 
Put together, the packet was sent first to me by way 
of experiment, and, as I recognised the seal of a dear 
friend and old correspondent, I felt no seruple in 
appropriating for once, like a Scottish laird, the style 
oo bow of the place where I reside. And I and 

master were right ; i i 

~ Pa - 3 the epistle was, as it hap- 

Notes would, in his hands, have been still 

dangerous than letters; but from this peril homes 
generally saved by the caution of the two friends 
most anxious for his credit, his wife and the old but- 
ler, who commonly contrived, the one to write the 
answers to all invitations and general billets that 
arrived at the house, the other to watch that none 
from him should pass without due scrutiny. Once, 
however, he escaped their surveillance ; and the conse. 


<. 


quence was an adventure whieh, though very trifling, 
proved, in the first instance, so uncomfortable, as to 
cause both his keepers,to exert double vigilance for 
the future. Thus the story ran, 

A respectable but not wealthy clergyman had been 
appointed to a living about ten miles off, had mar- 
ried, and brought home his bride, and Mr Coningsby, 
who as county member, called upon everybody within 
a still wider circuit, paid a visit in due form, accom- 
panied by, or rather accompanying his lady, which 
call having been duly returned (neither party being 
at. home), was followed by an invitation for Mr 
and Mrs Ellis to dine at Coningsby House. The in- 
vitation was accepted; but when the day arrived, the 
dangerous illness of a near relation prevented the 
young couple from keeping their engagement ; and 
some time after, the fair bride began to think it neces- 
sary to return the civilities of her neighbours, by 
giving her first dinner party. Notes of invitation 
were despatched accordingly, to four families of con- 
sequence, amongst them Mr Coningsby’s; but it was 
the busy Christmas time, when, between family 
parties, and London visiters, and children’s balls, 
Seto Dupuy evenings were bespoken for weeks before- 
hand; and, from three of her friends accordingly, 
she received answers declining her invitation, and 
pleading pre-engagements. From Mr Coningsby 
only, no note arrived. But accidentally Mr Ellis 
heard that they were to go at Christmas on a distant 
visit, and, taking for granted that the invitation had 
not reached the worthy member or his amiable lady, 
Mrs Ellis, instead of attempting to collect other 
friends, made up her mind to postpone her party to a 
more convenient season. 

The day on which the dinner was to have been 
given proved so unfavourable, that our young couple 
saw good cause to congratulate themselves on their 
resolution. The little hamlet of East Longford, 
amongst the prettiest of our North-of-Hampshire vil- 
lages, so beautiful in the summer, from the irregu- 
larities of the ground, the deep woody lanes hollowed 
like water-courses, the wild commons which must be 
passed to reach it, and the profound seclusion of the 
one straggling street of cottages and cottage-like 
houses, with the vicarage, placed like a bird’s-nest on 
the side of a steep hill, clothed to the very top with 
beech woods ; this pretty hamlet, so charming in its 
summer verdure, its deep retirement, and its touch of 
wildness in the midst of civilization, was, from those 
very circumstances no tempting spot in mid-winter ; 
vast tracts across the commons were then nearly im- 
passable; the lanes were sloughs; and the village it- 
self, rendered insulated and inaccessible by the bad- 
ness of the roads, conveyed no other feeling than 
that of weariness and loneliness. Mr and Mrs Ellis, 
who, although not insensible of the inconveniences 
of their abode, had made up their minds to bear the 
evil and enjoy the good of their situation, could 
not help congratulating themselves, as they sate 
in their snug dining-parlour, after a five o'clock 
dinner, on the postponement of their party. The 
snow is above a foot deep, and the bridge broken, 
so that neither servants nor horses could have got 
to the Eight Bells; and where could we have housed 
them? said the gentleman. And the drawing-room 
smokes so, in this heavy atmosphere, that we can- 
not light a fire there, responded the lady; never to 
be sure was anything so fortunate! 

And just as the word was spoken, a carriage and 
four drove up to the door, and exactly at half-past 
six (the hour named in the invitation), Mr and Mrs 
Coningsby were ushered into the room. 


Imagine the feelings of four persons, who had 
never met before, in such a situation, especially of 
the two ladies. Mrs Ellis, dinner over, with the 
consciousness of the half-bottle of port and the quar- 
ter of sherry, the apples, the nuts, the single pair of 
mould candles, her drawing-room fire that could not 
be lighted, her dinner to be provided as well as 
cooked, and her own dark merino and black silk 
apron! Poor Mrs Coningsby, on the other hand, 
seeing at a glance how the case stood, feeling for the 
trouble they were giving, and sinking under a con- 
sciousness far worse to bear than Mrs Ellis’s—the 
consciousness of being overdressed. How heartily 
did she wish herself at home again! or, if that were 
too much to desire, what would she have given to 
have replaced her claret-coloured silk gown, her hat 
with its white plumes, her pearls and her rubieg 
back again in their wardrobes and cases ! 

It was a trial of no ordinary nature to the good 
sense, good breeding, and good humour of both 
parties, and each stood it well. There happened to 
be a cold round of beef in the house, some undressed 
game, and plenty of milk and eggs; the next farmer 
had killed a pig; and with pork chops, cold beef, a 
pheasant, and apple fritters, all very nicely prepared, 
more fastidious persons than Mr and Mrs Coningsby 
might have made a good dinner. The host brought. 
out his best claret, the pretty hostess regained her 
smiles, and forgot her black apron and her dark 
merino; and, what was a far more difficult achiev- 
ment, the fair visiter forgot her plumes and her 
satin. The evening, which began so inauspiciously, 
ended pleasantly and sociably: and, when the note 
(taken, as was guessed, by our hero from the letter- 


‘boy, with the intention of sending it by a groom) 
was found quietly ensconced in his waistcoat pocket’ 
Mrs Coningsby could hardly regret the termination 
of her present adventure, although fully. resolved 
never again to incur a ‘similar danger. 


Of his mishaps when attending his duty in Par- 
liament, and left in some measure to his own guid- 
ance (for, having no house in town, his family only 
go for about three months in the season) there is no 
end. Some are serious, and some are very much 
the reverse. Take a specimen of his London scrapes. 

Our excellent friend wears a wig made to imitate 
a natural head of hair, which it is to be presumed that 
at the very best of times, it does not very closely re- 
semble, and which, after a week of Mr Coningsby’s 
wearing, put on with the characteristic negligence 
of his habits, sometimes on one end, sometimes on 
the other, always awry, and sometimes hind side be- 
fore, assumes such a demeanour as never was equalled 
by Christian peruke at any time or in any country. 


One day last winter, being in London without a 
servant, he, by some extraordinary chance, happened 
to look in the glass when he was dressing, and be- 
came aware of the evil state of his caxon,—a piece 
of information for which he had generally been in- 
debted to one of his two guardians, Mrs Coningsby or 
the old butler,—and, recollecting that he was en- 
gaged to a great dinner party the ensuing evening, 
stepped into the first hair-dresser’s shop that he 
passed to bespeak himself a wig; where, being a 
man of exceedingly pleasant and jocular manners 
(your oddities, with the exception of the peculiar 
oddity, are commonly agreeable persons), he passed 
himself off for a bachelor to tlie artificer, and de- 
clared that his reason for desiring a wig of peculiar 
beauty and becomingness was, that he was engaged 
to great party the next day, at which he expected to 
meet the lady of his heart, and that his fate and for- 
tune depended on the set of his curls. This he im- 
pressed very strongly on the mind of the perruquier ; 
who, an enthusiast in his art, as a great artist should 
be, saw nothing extraordinary in the fact of a man’s 
happiness hanging on the cut of his wig, and gravely 
promised that no exertion should be wanting on his 
part to contribute to the felicity of his customer, and 
that the article in question, as perfect as hands could 
make it, should be at his lodgings the next evening 
at seven. 

Punctual tc the hour arrived the maker of pe- 
rukes; and, finding Mr Coningsby not yet returned 
to dress, went to attend another appointment, pro- 
mising to come back in half an hour. In half an 
hour, accordingly, the man of curls re-appeared, just 
in time to see a cabriolet driving rapidly from the 
door, at which a maid servant stood tittering. 

Where is Mr Coningsby ? inquired the perruquier. 

Just gone out to dinner, replied the girl; anda 
queer figure he is, sure enough. He looks fer all 
the world like an owl in an ivy-bush. 

To be sure he has not got his new wig on !—my 
wig! returned the alarmed artist; he can never be 
such a fool as that ! 

He’s fool enough for anything in the way of for- 
getting or not attending, responded our friend Sally ; 
and he has got a mop of hair on his head, whoever 
made it, that would have served for half-a-dozen 
w ‘ 

The article was sent home untrimmed, just as it 
was woven, replied the unfortunate fabricator, in in- 
creasing consternation ; and a capital article itis. I 
came by his own direction to cut and curl it, accord- 
ing to the shape of his face; the gentleman being 
particular about the set of it, because he’s going 
a-courting. 

Going a-courting | exclaimed Sally, amazed in her 
turn; the Lord ha’ mercy upon the poor wretch! If 
he has not clean forgot that he’s married, and is going 
to commit—I don’t know what you call it—to 
have two wives at once! and then he'll be hanged. 
Going a-courting! What'll Madam say! Going a- 
courting ! He'll come to be hanged, sure enough. 

Married already! quoth the perruquier, with a 
knowing whistle, and a countenance that spoke Bene- 
dick the married man in every feature. When! 
One wife at a time’s enough for most people. But 
he'll not be hanged. The faet of his wearing my wig 
with the hair six inches long will save him. He must 
be non compos. And you that stand tittering there 
can be little better, to let him go out in such a plight. 
Why didn’t you stop him ? 

him! ejaculated the damsel ; stop Mr Con- 
ingsby! I should like to know how! 

Why by telling him what he was about, to be sure ; 
and getting him to look in the glass. Nobody with 
eyes in his head could have gone out such a figure. 

Talk to him! quoth Sally; but how was I to get 
him to listen? And, as to looking in a a, I ques- 
tion if ever he did such a thing in his life. You don’t 
know our Mr Coningsby, that’s clear enough. 

I only wish he had never come in my way, that 
I never had had the ill luck to have known him, 
rejoined the discomfited artist, if he should happen 
to mention my name as his wig-maker, whilst he has 
that peruke on his head, I am ruined—my reputation 
is gone for ever ! 

No fear of that, replied Sally, in a comforting 
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tone, struck with compassion at the getiuine alarm of 
the unlucky man of wig. There's not the slightest 
danger of his mentioning your name, because you 
may be certain sure that he does not remember it. 
Lord love you, he very often forgets his own! Don’t 
you be frightened about that! repeated the damsel, 
soothingly, as she shut the door, whilst the.discom- 
fited perruquier returned to his shop, and ‘Mr Co- 
ningsby, never guessing how intirely in outward sem- 
blance he resembled the wild man of the woods, pro- 
ceeded to his dinner-party, where his coiffure was, as 
the hairdresser had predicted, the theme of universal 
astonishment and admiration. 


This, however, was one of the least of his scrapes. 
He has gone to Court without a sword; he has worn 
coloured clothes to a funeral, and black to a wedding. 
There is searcely any conventional law of society 
which, in some way or other, he hath not contrived 
to break ; and, in two or three slight instances, he 
has approached more nearly than beseems a magis- 
trate and a senator to a démélé with the laws of the 
land. He hath quietly knocked down a great fellow, 
for instance, whom he caught beating a little one, 
and hath once or twice been so blind or so absent, as 
to suffer a petty culprit to run away, when brought 
up for examination in virtue of hisown warrant. But 
it is remarkable that he never, in his most oblivious 
moods, is betrayed into an unkind word or an unge- 
nerous action. There is a moral instinct about him 
which preserves him, in the midst of his oddities. 
pure and unsullied in thought and deed. With all 
his “ distractions,” he never lost a friend or made an 
enemy. His opponents at an election are pozed when 
they get up a handbill inst him; and for that 
great test of amiableness, the love of his family, his 
household, his relations, servants, and neighbours, 
{ would match my worthy friend, George Coningsby, 
against any man in the county. 


—a 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


( Passages from the latest and best Life of him, by 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. No. XI. of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library.’) 


RALEIGH'S ACCOUNT OF THE SCENERY OF CANARI, 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. : 


Wuxx we ascended, says he, to the tops of the first 
hills of the plains adjoining to the river, we beheld 
that wonderful breach of waters which was precipi- 
tated down Caroli, and might from that mountain 
see the river how it ran in three parts above twenty 
miles off ; there appeared ten or twelve falls in sight, 
every one as high over the other as a church tower, 
the water Fs with that fury that the rebound 
made it seem as if it had been all covered over with 
a great shower of rain, and in some places we took it 
for a smoke that had risen over some great town. 
For mine own part, I was well persuaded from 
thence to have returned, being a very ill footman ; 
but the rest were all so desirous to go near the said 
strange thunder of waters, as they drew me on by 
little and little into the next valley. * * * * 
I never, he continues, saw a more beautiful coun- 
try, nor more lively prospects; hills so raised here 
and there over the vallies; the river winding into 
divers branches; the plains adjoining without bush 
or stubble; all fair green grass ; the ground of hard 
sand, weary to march on either for horse or foot ; the 
deer crossing in every path ; the birds towards even- 
ing singing on every tree with a thousand several 
tunes; cranes and herons, of white, crimson, and 
carnation, perching on the river’s side; the air fresh, 
with a gentle easterly wind; and every stone that 
we stopped to take up promising either gold or 
silver by its complexion. * 

As Raleigh lay at St Michael's, waiting the arrival 
of the commander-in-chief, who was again running 
after some fruitless enterprise, a carrack, of eighteen 
hundred tons, loaded with treasure, bore in with all 
sail amongst his ships, mistaking them for Spaniards, 
at which sight he gave orders to haul down every 
flag, and that no one should, at the highest peril, 
either fire a gun or put off a boat. All lay quietly 
at anchor, eyeing their golden victim, which, without 
suspicion, was proudly advancing, and, in a few 
minutes retreat would have been impossible, when a 

Hollander, either neglecting or mistaking 
the signals, discharged a shot at the stranger, who, 
perceiving her error, changed her course as nimbly 
as a frightened dove; but at the same moment the 
wind chopped about, and she ran aground under the 
town and fort. Here the poe sea wcteirc eg 
his barges, with the design of ing ; upon which, 
finding the danger inevitable, the Spaniards, after 
having set fire to her in many places at once, betook 
thetmselves to the boats that came to their assistance 
from the shore. Still, says Gorges, in his ani- 
mated description of this incident, Raleigh and his 
men pursued to board and prevent low, hong not 
without great danger to his row-barge where he was, 
the surge being very Taeneons” es before he 


‘ 
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could’ get od we ‘she was all’ over'thunder and 
lightning, her’ ordadnes distharging froth every »6it, 
Siew tbas hulk, masts, cordage, and furniture, 
overrur with such a thorough, yet distinct and un- 
confus-d blaze, as represented the figure of a ship 
more perfectly in fire than could be done by any 
painter with all his art and colours; and when she 
was Consumed, even to the surface of the water, she 
exhaléd at her last breath such clouds from her spicy 
entrails, as for a great way, and for many hours per- 
fumed the air and coast around. 

Lasting Traces of a Great Man.—It isa remarkable 
point about this eminent man, that wherever he had 
settled, or his influence extended even for a short 
period, he left some traces of his usefulness and acti- 
vity. At Youghall, in the county of Cork, of which 
county he was mayor, and where his house and gar- 
dens are still seen, the finest potatoes ever planted in 
Ireland were, introduced by Raleigh, who had 
brought them from Virginia; and he is also said to 
have been the first propagator of the cherry in that 
island, which was imported by him from the Cana- 
ries. At Lismore, which formed part of the exten- 
sive grant made to him by Elizabeth, we find a still 
more interesting memorial in a Free School which 
he founded ; and the large and beautiful myrtles in 
his garden at Youghall, some of them twenty feet 
high, are associated with that love of shrubs and 
sweet-smelling plants, and that elegance of taste in 
his rural occupations, which remarkably distin- 
guished him. 

Portrait of Raleigh.—Although his person was 
noble and manly, his voice was weak and somewhat 
shrill; his long residence at Court could not conquer 
his strong Devonshire accent, which, with all the 
power of a youthful habit, clung to him to the last. 
His conversation and social qualities were eminently 
attractive; and whether he sat smoking his long 
silver pipe among his literary friends at the Mer- 
maid, or talked with his royal mistress when she ad- 
mitted him to the privy-chamber, or assisted with 
his advice and experience at the council-table, he 
swayed and delighted the intellects which came into 
contact with his superior mind. We know, from 
one who was no partial judge,* that the queen loved 
his company, and esteemed his judgment as highly 
as his wit. In his youth, he was violent and hasty, 
and did not scruple to beat at a tavern Charles 
Charter, a loquacious and insolent fellow, who had 
annoyed ‘him by his remarks; after which he laid 
him on his back and sealed up his upper and nether 
beard with hard wax. These were youthful follies. 
As he grew up he became an indefatigable student, 
and, in the judgment of Secretary Cecil, himself one 
of the most laborious men of his age, “ would toil 
terribly when he was busy.” Not content with his 
reading on shore, he carried with him a trunk -of 
books on his voyages, and strictly economized his 
time. His love of science and experiment was so ar- 
dent, that his chemical pursuits and study of natural 
history were enthusiastically pursued at sea. What- 
ever corner of the world he sought, his curiosity was 
active, and his observations unremitting. In his last 
fatal voyage, when broken by disease and disappoint- 
ment, his Manuscript Journal, which is preserved in 
the British Museum, shows the same unwearied love of 
science. He goes ashore with his Indian guide, “ to 
discover the trees which yield balsamum, of which 
he had found a nut smelling like angelica and ex- 
ceeding precious;”" and on one of its blank leaves 
he has sketched the representation of some of the 
fruits of the country. . Shortly before his death, in 
one of his conversations with Sir Thomas Wilson in 
the Tower, he alludes to a machine which he had 
invented for turning sea-water into fresh; and even 
in those melancholy hours he took pleasure in ex- 
plaining to him a theory he ‘had formed to account 
for the saltness of the ocean. His knowledge of 
chemistry and medicine seems to have led him into 
that unhappy practice of almost daily drugging him- 
self, which is so common a weakness amongst lite- 
rary and sedentary men. In his letters to his wife 
from the ‘Tower, he asks her, in the same sentence, 
to send him his manuscripts, and his powder of steel 
and dumex, with some more bitony. He was fond 
of music, and it seems to have been an hereditary 
taste in his family, Sir Carew Raleigh’ performed 
delicately on the olpharion, an instrument, probably, 
similar to the lute, and his grandnephews, Walter 
and Tom, had delicate tunable voices, playing well 
on the violin. In the productions of the sister-art 
of painting he took much delight, carrying his fa- 
vourite pictures with him even on his voyages, and 
extending his to the best artists of his time, 
by sitting to them himself, and employing them to 
paint his wife and children. He was fond also of 
antiquarian studies, a purchaser of ancient records 
and rare charts, and not only prided himself upon 
the rich inlaid coat of silver mail which he wore on 
gala days, but had collected a fine armoury. In architec- 
ture bis taste was sumptuous. Durham House, where 
he lived during his is described by Aubrey 
as a noble yet he left the spacious apart- 
ments to his family, and for himself preferred a small 
library which enjoyed an extensive view over the 


* Nauston. ‘Fragmenta Regalia,’ p. 109. 
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fiver. "*T remember well his study,” ‘says this 
amusing’ and gar author, “it was a little tur- 
ret that into and oyer the Thames, and hada 


asec as — ges me as sw 4 in the world, 
not only refreshing the eyesight seeing 
spirits.” In his best ‘time there was an air dign 
nity’and command ‘about him, an “awfdlness and 
ascendency,” as it is well expressed by Aubrey, 
“above other mortals,” which was displeasing to 
many, and particularly to the King; yet by his sailors 
and ships’ crews, as we learn from Cecil, he was 
wonderfully beloved. The interior of his palace was 
magnificent, his taste in furniture being marked b 
the same love of splendour which appeared in his 
dress. He delighted in richly carved panels, in an- 
tique chimney «pieces, in decorating the walls and 
reve» of his apartments with his armorial bearings, 
in with green silk hangings, and legs like dol: 
phins, overlaid with gold. His splendid dress, his 
shoes and doublet studded with precious stones, have 
been already described. » Perhaps he indulged in it 
to a weakness; but it. was an age of magnificence, 
and it is to be remembered that this wealth in jewels 
was in Raleigh the result not of extravagance, but 
of the rich prizes which he had taken from the 
Spaniards. He glittered with the spoils of the New 
World; but his jewels were the insignia of his skill 
and bravery, the fruits not of purchase, but of 
honourable conquest. 


—— 


POLYSYLLABIC RHYMES. 


WE have but few rhymes of four syllables, and 
these are hardly made but by some-whimsical and 
far-fetched expressions. Swift, who indulged him. 
self much in these trifles, will furnish an example. 


For this, I will not dine with Agmondesham ; 

And for his victuals, let a ragman dish ’em. 

Words, accented on the fifth syllable from the end, 
are extremely rare, and, of course, rhymes to them 
nearly impossible to be found. I have met with a 
single instance. 

Why did old Euclis take his only child, 

And shut her in a cloister réparatory ? 

Because she was.a rebel whig, and wild, { 

And he resolved to tame and féep her a tory. ’ 

* * - * * 


But the verses of Swift, upon the ancient dramatic 
authors, exhibit the most extraordinary specimen of 
the sort of rhymes we are now considering, that ‘the 
English language contains. He had superior abilities 
in rhyming, and he appears to have set himself down 
to this piece merely for the purpose of exerting them. 
The following lines are an extract ;— : 
I went in vain to look for Eupolis 
Down in the Strand, just where the new pole is ; 
For I can tell you one thing, that [ can, 

You will not find it in the Vatican. 

He and Cratinus used, as Horace says, 

To take his greatest grandees for asses. 

Poets, in those days, used to’ venture high ; 

_ But these are lost full many a century. 

‘ Thus you may see, dear friend, ex pede hence, 

Thy judgment of the old comedians. 

Proceed ‘to tragics ; first, Euripides’ 

(An author where’ I sometimes dip a-days) 

Is rightly censured by the Stagirite, 

Who says his numbers do not fadge aright. | 

A friend of mine that author despises : 


So much, he swears the a best piece is, 

For aught he knows, as bad as Thespis’s ; 

And that a woman, in these tragedies, 

Commonly speaking, but a sad jade is ; 

At least, I’m well assured, that no folk lays . 

The weight on him they do on Sophocles. 

But, above all, I prefer Eschylus, 

Whose moving touches, when they please, kill us, . 
And now I find my muse but ill able . 

To hold out longer in trisylable. ; 

; Crowe, on English Versification. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue gentleman through whose friendly letter from 
Scotland we had the first information of Mr Simp- 
son’s permission to make use of his book, was re- 
quested to accept our acknowledgments in a para- 
graph which was left for insertion last week, but 
which the press of matter kept out. f ; 
We learn} for the first time, that the Bradford 
Observer is an old friend of ours. We need not say 
how valuable is the repetition of its approbation after 
“a lapse of six months.” = a 
An accident compels us to postpone further notices 
to correspondents till next week, when arrears will be 
duly discharged. 


—— ——$——_ 
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